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interests is increasing, but the gentlemen who first instigated the opposi-
tion are becoming more and more exacting in their demands for repres-
sion of the Asiatic.
Have the Indians given any cause? The answer is undoubtedly in the
negative. What is it, then, that has fed the flame of prejudice ? The speakers
at the meeting have supplied the answer. They supported the resolution
to aid the Government. Why aid the Government? Is it anti-Asiatic?
Does it, therefore, need the support of the populace in the policy? We
would not go so far as to say that the Government is deliberately anti-
Asiatic. But the gentlemen of the White Leagues, having found by experience
that, if they cry loud enough and persistently against the Asiatics, they can
practically get what they want, have naturally grown bolder in their
demands. They asked for the enforcement of the Law of 1885, and the
Bazaar Notice was the reply. They wanted the Asiatics sent to Locations,
and Bazaars have been established in several places. We might quote
further instances of yielding to the white opposition on the part of the powers
that be. Such accommodation on the part of the Government has been
rightly interpreted as an invitation to continue the agitation. Mr.
Constable's motion is the response. Lord Milner having tinkered with the
rights of the Asiatics, our friends at Boksburg, like the baby in the tub,
"won't be happy till they've got it". Lord Milner has promised to alter
the anti-Asiatic -laws so as to bring -them in harmony with the British
Constitution. The Municipal Conference has declared in what way it
wants them altered. It would out-Kruger Mr. Kruger. The erstwhile
Uitlanders complained that they had no voice in the affairs of State during
the old regime. Now that they have got the voice, they want to use it in
the very manner against which they cried themselves hoarse. They would
make the British Indians, whose co-operation they were glad to have in
fighting the old regime, Uitlanders under the common flag. And this is
their view of honour and faith!
In the midst of the whole of the wretchedly painful proceedings of
the Conference, Mr. Goch's speech was an oasis in the desert. He spoke
plainly and firmly. He protested against the resolution, and adduced
arguments in support of his protest which would convince anyone not
steeped in bias. The Indian community is beholden to Mr. Goch for
his outspokenness and the stand he took up for Justice, And so long as
we have men like him, we shall continue to believe in the ultimate triumph
of a cause which is inherently just.
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